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Letters from the Members... 


‘Measuring Rod’... 


“Measuring rod”... . 

Having had our newspaper rated and 
criticized by the CSPA has been of invalu- 
able help to our Journalism Club and me. 
In fact it has been our “measuring rod.”— 


PP MY. 


Balm in Gilead? 


Have your readers any words of comfort 
for a newspaper staff which is getting very 
tired of hearing from its state press asso- 
ciation that it ought to give its pages a 
“ventilated appearance” by dropping column 
rules and that it should cut the size of its 
nameplate to allow it to wander, footloose 
and fancy-free, all over the front page? 

We haven’t done either for what is ap- 
parently an incomprehensible reason; we 
don’t like these ideas. Lately, we notice 
words like “traditional” and “conservative” 
being tossed around in your columns, as op- 
posed to a type which is named “stream- 
lined.” Apparently, we are now traditional 
and conservative for using a style which we 
like to use. It would appear that we are 
fat, contented and opposed to change. 

Actually, we changed our format for the 
umpteenth time two years ago, adopting 
new type faces throughout. With fifty- 
two years of continuous publication behind 
us, we don’t feel free to change the name, 
but we have adopted a nameplate that is 
simplicity itself, after recoiling with horror 
from one used during the war years, de- 
picting an anachronistic knight charging 
across a gory battlefield over which hovered 
a dive bomber aimed at the goddess of 
something or other. It surmounts our front 
page as you can see in our letterhead, and 
is in artistic proportion to the size of the 
page. Guess what? 
for the state association! 


. ' 
It’s not big enough 


Is there no balm in Gilead for a staff 
which believes that magazines and news- 
papers are fundamentally different in make- 
up? What do your readers think?—]J.P., 
Pa. 

Our suggestion is to decide on the type 
of paper you want, and that your readers 
After all, the re- 


sponsibility for success is local, not state 


like, and stick to it. 
or national. Our policy is not to inter- 
fere with circumstances beyond our con- 
trol or with situations which do not vio- 
late the tenets of good journalism. Some 


of us become accustomed to a daily 


paper, or a school paper, and we find 
changes not always to our liking. Changes 
which produce an immediate unfavorable 
reaction should be made with a full un- 
derstanding of the price to be paid. In 
some instances, the change has been ef- 
fected gradually so that it is accomplished 
before one is conscious of a departure 
from the normal. In the case of rules, 
there is no regulation for or against them. 
It is a matter of taste and local option. 


—Ed. 


Encouragement Received 


We were quite thrilled to make the cov- 
eted Medalist rating again and to receive 
the scorebook with its excellent criticisms. 
We have gone over each item and are try- 
ing to make a definite effort to carry out 
the suggestions. We were conscious of sev- 
eral of the weak spots last spring but cir- 
cumstances made it impossible to do other- 
wise. 

Nevertheless, there were other things you 
pointed out that had not occurred to me 
and I am glad to make those improvements 
this year. . . . Recently, one of our teachers 
gave me a clipping from the New York 
Times on yearbook photography which I 
found especially interesting because it was 
a summary of a talk given at one of your 
sessions. I am using it to help back up 
arguments for the need of changing many 
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of this issue of The Review. 


of our organization shots. 

Last spring we were unhappy with the 
sophomore group pictures and the filling in 
of names so we decided such a thing should 
never happen again. This year we are hav- 
ing individual pictures. . . . I have been en- 
joying The School Press Review with its fine 
articles. 

Again, I should like to thank you for all 
When this 


work was thrust on me mid-term three years 


the help you have given us. 


ago I was sure that if I got that book out 
I would never do another. Now I’m really 
enjoying it, largely because of the en- 
I have received....—D.C,, 


couragement 


Wash. 


Temple U.’s College Paper 
Published With Vari-Type 


Temple University will employ the vari- 
type method in the publication of the News, 
official university newspaper, during the 
1949-1950 academic year, it was announced 
by John V. Field, director of student pub- 
lications. First issue to be composed by the 
“cold-type” method was the Freshman edi- 
tion September 17. 

Two Coxhead self-justifying vari-type 
machines, operated by full-time employees, 
will be used to prepare copy for two eight 
page issues and one four page issue of the 
News each week. 

The paper’s student staff will prepare all 
advertising and page layouts. Headline will 
be composed by the Foto-Type method. 
After the staff completes the make-up of 
each issue, the paper will be printed by an 
off-campus printer by means of photo-offset. 

Field said use of the new vari-type method 
will make it possible for students to get 
practical journalism experience in composi- 
tion and layout previously unavailable. Also, 
a larger staff will be needed enabling more 
students to participate in the publication of 
the tri-weekly newspaper. 

It is expected the costs of publishing the 
News will be substantially reduced as com- 


pared to the former method of publication. 
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Pack the Papers With Pep 


CHOOL papers of quality that zip 

and capture the reader’s interest do 

not just happen. Quality is never an 
accident. Whenever anything is fine, be it 
product or paper, it is because back of the 
scenes someone is watching the standards. 
So you editors will watch standards, and 
examine stories for their general interest, 
their originality, their vitality, and their im- 
portance to the school. Keep a file of stimu- 
lating articles to print at appropriate times. 
then pick the 
sprightliest and cleverest. This way you will 


Invite competition and 
put a premium on quality and avoid dull 
prosaic articles. 

It is always the bright breezy paper that 
captures the reader’s interest. True, papers 
should present bright make-up and typog- 
raphy, but they should also exhibit courtesy, 
fair play, and good taste. Decency and 
good taste tend to win readers and friends, 
so be kind to your classmates. To test for 
fairness ask yourself if you would like the 
story printed about you. Never invade an- 
other’s privacy. Private business should re- 
main private and love is a private affair. 
So avoid silly gossip columns and senseless 
chatter. 

Instead of the gossip column, run one 


The School Merry Go 


Round and in it, 


you might call 
feature comments on 
school doings of the month and be sure 
to mention names, casting no aspersions but 
making it a complimentary column of 
chatty news. 
ings in class and corridor that would never 
make the paper otherwise, ramblings so to 
speak. Run the column on editorial page 
or back page if that is not a sports page. 
A column entitled Smoother and Smarter, 
featuring students outstanding for scholar- 
ship and characters, is another good one for 
your editorial page, or any other. These 


Include little funny happen- 
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Pulaski High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


columns permit chatty newsy bits about the 
students. 


EEN-AGERS like vivid pictorial 
phrasing, clear style, chatty news, a 
comic strip, action pictures, names spelled 
right, success stories, and colorful writing 
with plenty of action. The primary curiosity 
of human beings in regards to movement, 
action, and color is so great no reporter 
should ignore it. 
Gaily clad youngsters piling into buses 
Where 
What are they doing? 


and jalopies stir the imagination. 
are they going? 
Action kindles interest. Get plenty of 
action into your stories. To suggest action, 
move rapidly from one idea to another. Tell 
it swiftly, using action verbs, and concrete 
nouns, for they are a powerful help in get- 
ting impressions. 
Like 


movement, color is a break in monotony. 


Color impresses human beings. 


Quiet colors of earth and grass are com- 
monplace but let something bright flit into 
the picture and it captures the attention. 
Achieve, then, a colorful style. You must 
not color the news, but you can employ 
Lift words 
into newer, more striking settings. “Words 
are prismatic bits old as the Pharoahs, filled 
with the age-long life of the race.” 


colorful writing of the news. 


PORTS interest the public because peo- 
ple are fascinated by combat and strug- 

gle. Today more people participate in sports 
than ever before. Beginners should start 
training by reading the best in sports writ- 
ing, for it is colorful, vigorous, and em- 
phasizes a more entertaining style than that 
of any other page except the editorial page. 
Writers who wish to be light and enter- 
taining must develop originality of expres- 
sion, make new and different application of 


By GLORIA KLEIST SCHMITT 


phrases, use imagination, employ humor 
wisely, and avoid verbal rubbish. Good 
papers will carry a column or two of com- 
ments. Write them in first person or 
straight news style, or in editorial style. The 
style you use depends on the reader’s in- 
Let the 
column carry a picture of the author and 
his name. 


terest, not the writer’s egotism. 


Players should be humanized. Personal 
acquaintance with players adds interesting 
sidelights to the features. Watch the ca- 
reers of outstanding students and players. 
Ask yourself: Where did he come from? 
Where has he been? What has be done? 
What are the striking elements of his per- 
sonality? Subordinate slang, be exact, en- 
tertaining, slightly humorous. 

Let there be no peephole peeping, or 
spying on anyone, no second hand jokes or 
Good 
humor will make your paper sparkle but the 
wit must be your own. 


shady ones or decomposed humor. 


Keenest humor is 
built on serious observations like that of 


Mark Twain. 


and a smile on every page. 


Let light into your paper 


D° a good promotion job for your 

school by playing up your unusual 
students, winners, unique accomplishment 
and hobbies. Get less arithmetic and more 
life into your paper by printing fewer dead 
game accounts and stale news items. Get 
your school to do things and then crow 
about them. Relax as you write but be ac- 
curate as to facts. Then give old stuff a 
new slant and see things with fresh eyes. 
Keep a fresh new point and believe in your- 


self. 


Features add sprightliness to the paper, 
They de- 
mand enthusiasm in the writing. The way 
you say it is more important than what you 


and bring a smile to the page. 


One 





say. Write vividly in feature stories; don’t 
tell everything; suggest more. Take life hu- 
morously; write in a swift sprightly way, 
and build to a climax or surprise ending. 


You 


will find subjects everywhere, just follow 


Bag your subject and make it live. 


your nose on the bus, at the game, in the 
tardy office, in the cafeteria, everywhere. 

Write cheerfully, for cheerfulness begets 
friends. Bring smiles to each page and then 
use typography tricks to draw attention to 
them. Give news heads to your reviews 
of latest books, movies, and song hits. 
Create interesting display by proper varia- 
tions in use of type. Break things up to 
make them easy to read. Employ simple 
language, large heads, and give your readers 
a sensation. Show a wholesome curiosity 
about life, and bring your imagination into 
play so that every fact and experience will 
set into motion infinite ripples of association. 

Teen-agers will argue about anything. 
Give them a chance for self expression in 
a Student Forum column. Be sure the top 
feature of your editorial page snaps out at 
you with a good head. In your editorials, 
personality sketches, or Rambler’s column, 
be stimulating. 

Make your story do something to your 
readers; don’t be satisfied to be fluent. Stim- 
ulate the imagination, make use of dramatic 
quality, conversation, and refreshing vivid 
expressions. Your imagination can illumi- 
nate your style. Bring to your writing a 
passionate enthusiasm and a _ tremendous 
energy. You'll have to burn up if you are 
going to give. You'll write reams at high 
pressure and throw them into the basket 
and start over again. After much writing 
and rewriting, words that are you will finally 
spill out upon the paper and express your 
personality. So write eagerly, rapidly, with 
a twinkle in your eye and then revise. 

You just have to throw words around 
The first 50,000 will 


be useless; after that you'll have something. 


like nothing at all. 


Study Shakespeare, Booth Tarkington and 
John Galsworthy for minuteness of obser- 
vation, clearness, and sincerity; Sinclair 
Lewis and others for command of language; 
Carl Sandburg for his atomic force of 
simple words propelled by force into great 


emotion. 


EOPLE have definite romantic interests. 
Romance is more than love. It is in- 
terest in the picturesque, the unusual, the 
imaginary. Things of long ago kindle in- 
terest because they are romantic, scarcely 
believable and new to the younger genera- 


Two 


tion. Exceptional experiences provide a 


great field for romantic interests. Strange 
customs and objects from afar are of ro- 
mantic interest, too. 

enlivens the 


Personal interest 


paper. 
Young people are tremendously interested 
in themselves. Each one is interested in 
what happens to him. If he wins an art 
award, a football letter or $100 history 
award, he scrambles for the paper to see 
what it says about him. 


Then 


Teen-agers are interested in music, drama, 


there are the cultural interests. 
books, movies, art exhibits and whatever will 
improve their personality such as Tips for 
Teens and Manners for Moderns. Let stu- 
dents tell whether they consider movies or 
comics uplifting in their influence or other- 
wise. Young folks like to air their opinions. 

Humor, too, plays a big part in making 
everything interesting. Americans are noted 
Good humor, 
like color and action, gives release from 


But the 
kindly and good natured. Play up the in- 


for their sense of humor. 


drab realities. humor must be 
congruous and the humorous situations stu- 


dents and teachers get themselves into. 
Much fun in life is derived from blunders 
that have no serious consequences, but are 
momentarily embarrassing. A chit chat or 
personal column composed of short accounts 
of varied activities of many students is a 
popular column to take the place of the 
gossip column. Light essays, more or less 
satirical, and anecdotes are good substitutes. 

Good newspaper writing is good English 
with a wealth of vigor in it. You must 
have a passion for words and pan them 
Because readers are 


Abandon 


sterile English and recapture the mood, the 


out like gold nuggets. 


lazy you have to zip your story. 


atmosphere of a time that will never come 
again! 

Have a mind like a fly trap that catches 
and holds facts. Realize the value of action, 
sound, and color; sound has most power. 
Write what you see and feel, and build 
personality into your column, for it is per- 
sonality that acquaints the reader with the 
columnist. Nab an idea, and empty your- 
self into your column. Plain white paper 
and cold type are forbidding; make them 
glow with your personality. The greatest 
writing is the simplest though not by any 
means the easiest. 

Keep reading, studying, writing; and at 
last when you have attained success, de- 
velop that quiet reticence all great men and 


women achieve. 


High Cost of Printing 


The school press is not the only area 
where printing costs have become a problem. 
The following information indicates some of 
the steps taken by the professional field in 
an attempt to make expenses. Advisers who 
find new ways to reduce costs would be con- 
ferring a great favor on their contempo- 
raries if they would pass along whatever in- 
formation they may be able to gather for 
The 


Review would be happy to run any news, 


the benefit of the group as a whole. 


notes, or articles along this line. 

Newspaper publishers, meeting for their 
annual convention recently in New York 
City, were shown a new Teletypesetter ma- 
chine that is able to double the hourly out- 
put of the standard linotype machine. The 
Teletypesetter has a typewriter keyboard 
that perforates tape. The tape manipulates 
a machine, which in turn operates the keys 
on the linotype machine customarily handled 
by a journeyman printer, according to the 
New York Times. 

F. W. Schaub, general manager of the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Review, said an op- 
erator, who can be trained in a day, can 
turn out 400 lines of type an hour with 
the Teletypesetter, compared with the 200 
turned out by a journeyman printer. The 
process does not eliminate the printer. 

Some of the publishers said they found 
it necessary to look for such improvements 
because skilled journeymen printers were 
difficult to find and the number of appren- 
tices coming into the businesses was limited. 
Theoretically, it was said, it would be pos- 
sible, through the use of master keyboards, 
to set type simultaneously in several cities, 
and some of the smaller chain papers are 


planning to do this. 


Rigby Owen, publisher of the Opelousas 
(La.) Daily World, discussed the operation 
of his paper, a country daily of 3,600 cir- 
culation, described as the only daily in the 
The Daily 
World uses a large number of pictures, runs 
off proofs from standard linotype and does 
a paste-up job from which a whole page 


country operating with offset. 


negative is made. 

A contact print of this negative is made 
on a zinc sheet one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick, which is placed on the roller of a 
regular web press. This eliminates the reg- 
ular photo-engraving and stereotype pro- 
cesses, but Mr. Owen said he still found 
his costs about as high as comparable papers 


in his area. 
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Writing Special Features 


By FRANCES HUMPHREVILLE 


OR the average student who intends 

to continue writing once he leaves 

school, the financial rewards and the 
personal satisfaction will be greater from 
feature writing, in the end, than from fic- 
tion. 

It is also true that some people have an 
inherited or natural aptitude for writing, 
but anyone can write who can write English 
correctly. Certain qualifications will help in 
writing features and they should be studied 
and cultivated by all beginners: 

1. the ability to be interested and curious 
in everything he sees; 
the capacity to recognize news items; 


w tv 


confidence and enthusiasm enough to 

last on the printed page and inspire 

those who read it; 

4. sincere understanding of what he is 
writing so that it will appeal to the 
reader; 

5. highly developed qualities of observa- 
tion; 

6. skill in organizing material and obtain- 

ing interviews; 

the ability to write English clearly, ac- 

curately, and with imagination that will 

hold the reader’s interest to the end; 

8. the realization that feature writing is 
a business and that you will most likely 
never write a perfect feature. 

I believe that creative writing is largely 
self-taught. Therefore experimenting, ex- 
perience, and writing are the real course of 
study for any writer in any field. If there 
are traits about writing that one does not 
enjoy, better decide to overcome them or 
try something else. 

Too many young writers yearn to express 
their own opinions. A writer will never de- 
velop unless he writes from the point of 
view of the reader rather than from that 
of his own opinions. Inexperienced writers 
often try to impress their readers with their 
individual style of writing which may be a 
poor imitation of a freakish style of one 
particular writer. 


HERE are few short cuts in writing 
The material must be or- 
ganized, the first draft must be edited, and 
bad spelling, faulty punctuation, too many 


features. 
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adjectives and adverbs must be corrected. 

A successful writer works at a definite 
time, is thoughtful of his readers, studies 
publications, is anxious to overcome his 
faults, and is willing to revise and improve 
his writing. 

Feature writing consists of one part gath- 
ering the facts; one part interviewing or 
doing research; four parts in thinking and 
planning; three parts in knowing how to 
analyze writing and suit the reader; and one 
part in doing some excellent writing. 

When you are getting ready to write 
even a short article, read all you can about 
the subject, investigate the facts you know, 
talk to authorities on your subject, and im- 
prove your power of observation by noticing 
length of features that you like. Ask your- 
self: Which part of this feature is not in- 
teresting? What do I like about the head- 
ing? What kind, and how many people 
will enjoy reading this? 


oo material goes to waste every day 
because no one writes it into features. 
Have you a nose that senses the new and 
unique? Do you keep a notebook to record 
news tips so that they won’t be lost? Do 
you constantly ask the “why” of everything 
you see or hear? 

In order to broaden your experience, as- 
sociate with all kinds of people. Listen to 
them with sincere attention to learn their 


Through 


many contacts a writer will pick up stories 


points of view, and their ideas. 


of hobbies, avocations, and all sorts of hu- 
morous and unusual things. 

For the beginner here are two exercises 
that will give worthwhile experience: 

Walk down the street or around the 
school and campus, and come back with 
Or talk to six dif- 


ferent people and write a headline for each 


six ideas for articles. 


one that could be developed into a feature. 
Feature articles are of many types. Per- 
haps you will want to specialize with a few 


There 


are: the interview; the utility articles; per- 


or become familiar with them all. 
sonal experience story; the confession ar- 
ticle; the personality sketch; and the nar- 


rative. 


Bedford Junior High School, Westport, Conn., and Danbury, Conn., State Teachers College 
Author of “Two Things”, “Story of Sam Coho” 


HE interview is the most common form 
Although the sub- 


jects are generally famous people, you are 


of feature article. 
not limited to any one class. Almost any 
person is interesting. He must have done 
something if he has lived and it is up to 
you to recognize fresh opinions or excep- 
tional hobbies. The personality and con- 
fession article are of the same type as the 
interview and require the same careful plan- 
ning. One way to have a foundation for 
these types is to plan and memorize 25 
questions to be used to find out what the 
reader would like to know about this per- 
son. Take careful notes if statements are 
to be quoted. Always have your final draft 
approved. Be sure to let your readers know 
why this man was interviewed. 

Writers who plan to specialize in inter- 
viewing will learn a lot more than just the 
writing. They will learn how to get on 
with people, how to ask questions, how to 
adjust to different personalities, and how 
to get the information that they desire. 

The utility article is aimed to help the 
reader because it is the trait of all human 
beings to want to be wiser, healthier, or 
wealthier. Readers always show great in- 
terest in articles that will benefit them phy- 
sically, mentally, or financially. If you can 
succeed in showing people how to be more 
efficient, more useful, or more practical, or 
how to make more money, you do not have 
to worry about readers for your material. 
There is a sameness in the utility article, 
the personal experience story, and the con- 
fession article. They are all written to help 
the reader. 

Ideas for the utility article are every- 
where. Has someone dreamed up a new 
salad? Do you have a different system of 
honor rolls, athletic awards, or are you 
building a new section on your building 
with new or unusual features and improve- 
ments? Tell someone about it. 

Check your first draft for newness of 
the idea; value to a certain class of people; 
practical or expensive; appealing or dull. In- 
clude a sketch, a chart, or a cartoon to im- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ON WRITING IN GENERAL 


The basic principle on which this Association was established 


was the improvement of writing through the student publication. 
Our continued interest is evidenced by the amount of space 
in the score sheets given to the subject of writing. The number 
of sectional meetings at the Conventions and Conferences gives 
additional testimony to the fact that much time and thought 
is given to good writing as the basis of a popular and successful 
newspaper, magazine or yearbook. 

In each issue of The Review, pages are devoted to poetry, edi- 
torials and feature writing. The assignment of the selection of 
the items appearing on these pages to schools and staffs in various 
parts of the country is an attempt to arouse a critical interest in 
these types of writing. Unfortunately, space does not permit 
covering all kinds of writing. These can serve as examples of what 
are desired. 

Elsewhere in this issue can be found the comments of Dr. Earl 
F. Robacker, Literary Adviser to the Orange of the White Plains, 
N.Y. High School, on his experiences in selecting the features for 
use in this issue of The Review. Supplement these with Mrs. 
Humphreville’s excellent article on the subject. 

Dr. Robecker’s point is well taken. Whether it be a feature, 
an editorial, a news or sports story, or other kinds of writing, 
it should follow the established style or pattern for that particular 
type of expression. If one is in doubt, he need only consult one 
or more of the scores of texts and references that give ample 


coverage to the subject. One is not asked to drive a car until 


Four 


he has mastered the technique. A student should not be asked 
to write any part of the publication until he knows what he is 
supposed to do and how it should be done. 

There’s a great deal of space filling in many of our publications, 


Just 


like Abraham Lincoln’s answer to the question, “How long should 


space that could well be devoted to more worthy purposes. 


a man’s legs be?”, “Long enough to reach the ground”, our news 
stories should be just long enough to tell the story, the editorials 
long enough to make their point, the features and other material 
only so long as required to fill their respective missions. 

To permit padding to fill space, to let columns and features 
satisfy the ego of a persistent personality on the staff, and to rush 
editorials to make a deadline, defeats the purpose of the publications 
and encourages elements in the makeup of young people that 
should be discouraged the instant they appear. 

It is said that when the idea of one of our noted news magazines 
first presented itself to a few earnest young men, they bought up 
everything on a news stand and spent six months reducing the pile 
to its basic elements. Out of it came a publication that satisfied 
the requirements of millions of readers. 

Why not try the same experiment with your school publication? 
Boil it down to its essence and see how much of real worth remains. 
Then, and not until then, can it be seen in its actual relationship 
to the news. Then, and not until then, will it be realized how 
much space has been wasted or how much space is left for stories 
with a punch in our overcrowded (?) publications. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


A Happy New Year and success to all during 1950. 

As we look back we see many things that we should have done 
and as we look forward we are grateful there is still time for them 
in the 365 days now before us. 

The plans we make we should be able to carry out. It is the 
unexpected that will test our mettle and there always seem to be 


more of these than of any other. 


Each year we have made slow and steady progress toward the 
achievement of our goals and, with added experience, our progress 
should be even greater in 1950. 

everything depends on the will to work and succeed. Without 
that will, little can be accomplished. That is the important thing 
to remember. One cannot rest on his laurels, or on the laurels 
of others. What has been done is done; what is to be done can 
be done if one decides it will be done. 


To one and all we wish the best of all years. 


vy t q 
FAITH 


By Sylvia Cookman, °50 
Faith opens a heart to beauty—It is almost like clouds lifting and 
sun shining through the darkness . . . 
Pele ...; 
Faith neither dies like the wind, decays with the ages nor grows 


immortal, invisible, powerful, compelling . . . 


tired like an aged person, but grows on . . . lives on . . . even 


after all other things are gone . . . 
Living eternally . . . reigning with God. 


The Budget 
Vail-Deane School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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The PHILADELPHIA CONFER- 
ENCE, 


yania School Press Association, the Phila- 


a joint activity of the Pennsyl- 


delphia Public School Press Association, 
the Philadelphia Elementary School Press 
Association and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press and Advisers Association, was held at 
Drexel Institute on December 3, with more 
than 500 delegates from New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania in attendance. 
After a series of sectional meetings de- 
voted to the several phases of school press 
publication problems, a general assembly, 
addressed by the Director of the CSPA, 
In his talk, 
Dr. Murphy suggested that publications 


concluded the annual event. 


have a tendency to be more verbose than 
the space in the average paper permits. He 
suggested that staffs undertake a period of 
self examination and try to see into how 
small an amount of space the news of the 
previous week’s edition can be condensed. 
Using this as an example and by introduc- 
ing terce and telling phraseology, a much 
more readable paper, with ample space for 
the covering of all events, will be effected. 

Miss Ernestine Robinson of the George 
School, George School, Pa. served as 
Chairman of the Conference. Miss Zita 
Mallon of the Upper Darby, Pa., High 
School, represented the PSPA. Mr. Charles 
F. Troxell, the Philadelphia Public School 
Press Association, and Miss Josephine Hal- 
big, the Philadelphia Elementary School 


Press Association. 


The OREGON SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
BULLETIN for November included a 
questionnaire on the recent Convention while 
it is still fresh in mind as a step toward 
making the 1950 gathering a better one. 

The CHICAGO ELEMENTARY 
PRESS ASSOCIATION will hold its an- 
nual exhibit in the Chicago Public Library 
during the month of May. Chicago ele- 
mentary papers are placed on exhibit with 
posters used in the different schools and 
displays of the three types of newspapers 
produced in the city — printed, plano- 
graphed, and mimeographed. The annual 
luncheon is also held in May. 

“School Newspaper Helps”, an annual 
talk given by Mrs. Elizabeth Sheffield, will 
be given February 1. New sponsors re- 
ceive special help at this time. 
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With the: Press Associations... 


New officers elected by the Advisers’ Di- 
vision of the INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION at the regular 
business meeting held in connection with 
the annual convention at Franklin College 
on October 28 are: Ann Arnold, Peru, 
president; Ben Ervin, Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; Ione Colligan, Manual, Indianapolis, 
secretary; and Helen Hinshaw, Hobart, ex- 
ecutive board member. 

New student officers are: Tom Sargent, 
Central of Muncie, president; Patsy Flynn, 
Jefferson of Lafayette, vice-president; Alice 
Van Osdol, Peru, secretary; and Loretta 
Cogill, Southport, executive board member. 















CONTEST 
DEADLINE 


_ Newspapers... 


January 10, 1950 


_ Magazines en 


February 1, 1950 


_ Elementary 
Publications... 


| 
January 10, 1950 | 











The Indiana Advisers’ Division is wag- 
ing a campaign to improve working con- 
ditions and raise academic standards for 
journalism teachers as its major project 
of the year. This program is under the 
joint sponsorship of the IHSPA steering 
committee and the executive board, the 
elected group. Both are directed by Harvey 
C. Jacobs, Professor of Journalism at Frank- 
lin College, who has served as Executive 
Secretary for the past eight years. 


Harold Booker, editor of The Camden 
Chronicle, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Fifth Congressional district 








Coming Events 
9-11 March 1950—26th Annual Conven- 


tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
21-22 April 1950 — Annual convention, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of Jour- 
nalism, High School, Lakeland, Fla. 
May 1950—Annual exhibit, Chicago Ele- 
mentary Press Association, Chicago, IIl., 


Public Library 





of the SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS association at Winthrop 
Training school in Rock Hill, December 2. 

Long an outstanding South Carolina 
newspaper editor, Mr. Booker also writes a 
daily column, “Thinking Out Loud.” 

Forums on sports, features, news and edi- 
torials were led by high school editors after 
an informal reception with members of 
The Wildcat staff at Winthrop Training 
school as the hosts. 

A discussion group on printed papers 
was conducted by Miss Anne Randall of 
Rock Hill high school, and one on mimeo- 
graphed papers by Miss Eleanor Collard of 
the Training school. 

Miss Mary Jean Faris, editor of The 
Wildcat, is student chairman of the Fifth 
district, and Miss Miriam Williford is the 


adviser. 


The Tenth Annual Conference on Sec- 
ondary School Papers held at New York 
University’s School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, on December 9, drew 600 
student journalists from 300 high and pre- 
paratory schools in the metropolitan area. 

The delegates, all staff members of stu- 
dent yearbooks, magazines or newspapers, 
assembled in the auditorium of the Judson 
Memorial Church on Washington Square 
where they were welcomed by Dr. G. Row- 
land Collins, dean of the School of Com- 
merce. Following Dean Collins’ remarks, 
Miss Marian Glendining, teen-age columnist 
for the New York World Telegram, ad- 
dressed the group. 

After the convocation the delegates pro- 
ceeded to the University’s School of Com- 
merce where they attended one or more of 
fifteen scheduled forums on the different as- 
pects of school publications. Members of 
the School of Commerce faculty acted as 
panel chairmen for the discussions. Follow- 
ing the forums an informal tea dance was 
held for the student delegates in Lassman 
Hall of the School of Commerce. 


Or maybe they can understand 
What Nature has so nicely planned, 
That everything that lives must die. 


Poetry of the Month... 


O Miss Daisy J. Davis, literary adviser of The Budget of 
: ; , The Budget 

the Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N.J. and to the poetry ee echeal 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 


of poetry from current student publications for this issue of 4 


The Review. ESCAPE 


Did you ever stop to wonder why? 


editor, Jane Nieuwenhuis, we are indebted for the selections 


NEED 
By Mary Arn Mascolo 
These lines I see 
Betore me 
‘These tinkling bell like 
Lines 
I do not wish 
To read. 
Oh, 
Turn, my heart 
To some unknown page 
And pick a verse 
Of quiet peace-— 
Or a roaring song. 
But have the words 
Ring clear and true. 
I have no need 
Of tinkling beli like 
j anes. 


The Fort 
Walton High School 
The Bronx, New York 


4 
FIRST SNOW 
By Dick Abrams, °49 
Outside the snow is gently falling. 
Softly, quietly, these geometric tears 
Spiral down the cheek of the weeping sky. 
Slowly, calmly, the earth beneath draws up 
Its cold, white funeral-sheet of winter. 
These are bitter but beautiful tears 
That the heavens shed for the dying earth. 
O how still the winter comes! Like the empty, 
Agonizing silence of the death watch. 
How unlike the birth of spring, where the chatter 
Of awakening life is like the first cries of the new-born! 
But now the funeral shroud is drawn; 
Outside the snow is ceasing 


Whittier Miscellany 
Friends School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


y 


By Fleda Asbury, ’51 
Did you ever stop to wonder why 
In autumn all the leaves should die? 
Is it because of some great sin 
They wish to hide, their souls within? 


And by their dying, none would know 

Of the awful crime that plagued them so? 
Or possibly, they’re only tired, 

And, being weary, have expired. 


NOCTURNE 


By Anne Galloway, °51 

There were crocuses in our garden this morning 
Thrusting upward through the weary brown earth. 
They ignored the sparse, faded grass. 
With their folded buds, they burned like tiny candles 
Brightening the barren lawn 
As the world stole softly into spring. 

The Greenleaf 

Greenwich Academy 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
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THE WORLD’S STAGE 


By Sydele Sthool 
Lightning is a dancer, leaping on the stage 
Winning much acclaim as thunder claps in rage. 


The Fort 
Walton High School 
The Bronx, New York 
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DOWN ON THE ROCKS 


By Paul Rochester 
I like to go down and sit on the rocks 


Where the sea gathers up and slashes the cliffs, 

With his eye on me. 

It’s there that I get it right square in the face: 

The salt and the glare and the wind and the wet, 
Down on the rocks. 


Out there in the waves where he makes up his surf 
The sea is just down on his haunches at rest. 
That he thinks, I am sure, 
For each time he rolls in, he hammers on stone 
With a paw full of weeds, 
Or snatches at gulls with a finger of foam, 
While he grumbles at me as I watch him, 

Down on the rocks. 


Horae Scholasticae 
St. Paul’s School 
Concord, New Hampshire 


y Y y 
By Barbara Barling 
Once more I stand on this beloved shore 
A bursting moon whose glowing stream of light 
Is sprinkling waves that dance delight 
And rocks that glisten white with hoar 
Create for me again a brilliant floor 
There is a glory throbbing through this night 
It pulses like the singing water bright 
I dance in exultation, tense no more. 
The pulse is beauty’s life beat, vibrant, strong 
That once would fill my own with aching grief 
This beat now underlies my joyful song 
Once it with sorrow went in my belief 
Though sorrow may have beauty, I was wrong 
For beauty’s power brings joy that is not brief. 

The Stove Friends Seminary, New York 
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Ideas for Yearbook Staffs in 


AIGA’s Annual ‘50 Books’ 


AVE you ever heard of the “Fifty 
Books?” Perhaps not, even though 
they have been selected by the 

American Institute of Graphic Arts for the 
past 27 years and opened to public view 
each spring with great fanfare in press and 
radio simultaneously in five cities through- 
out the country. 

Last April, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Washington, D.C., saw 
the exhibits and it is probable they will see 
a repeat performance for the 1950 editions 
within the next few months. 

Publishers of books have a keen interest 
in the artistry of their work and others, such 
as the manufacturers of type, follow the 
results of the decisions of the judges to see 
what meets their highest requirements. From 
the Linotype News, the house organ of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., comes an interesting story of the 
annual competition and an analysis of its 


results. 


ee HE jury for the 1949 exhibit com- 
Hendrickson, de- 
signer, typographer and printer; Gyorgy 


prised James 


Kepes, assistant professor of visual design 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and E. McKnight Kauffer, artist and de- 
Merle Armitage, author and art 


Look 


signer. 
director for Magazine, was jury 
Chairman. 

“General instructions to the jurors on se- 
lections covered six points: 1, typographical 
conception and design; 2, workmanship; 3, 
choice of paper and type face; 4, legibility 
and attractiveness of the page; 5, use of 
color and illustration, if any, and 6, register 
and impression. 

“Of the 730 books submitted this year, 
the jurors pointed out in a statement that 
approximately two-thirds were regrettably 
undistinguished, and lacking originality or 
freshness of viewpoint. While the balance 
had certain merits from the standpoint of 
good bookmaking, the general level of 
imagination in producing books which re- 
late design to subject matter, and of under- 
standing of space relationships and appro- 
priate format, was discouraging. 


“For the third time in the last 10 years, 
Linotype scored 70 per cent or better in 
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This year 35 books were 
Linotype-set, with Janson, Bodoni Book, 
Baskerville, Caledonia, Electra, Caslon Old 
Face and Granjon being the preferred faces. 


the exhibition. 


The tabulation of Linotype faces used since 
the first exhibition in 1924, indicates chang- 
ing typographic trends at a glance. 

“It is good to see,” says Paul A. Bennett 
in the Linotype News, “the repeated use of 
so fine a face as Janson, for instance, which 
has been represented in every exhibit for 
the last 17 years. Also the dominant posi- 
tion Caledonia has won in contemporary 
bookmaking, along with Baskerville, most 
popular of all book faces since its introduc- 
tion in 1931; the perennial favorite, Gran- 
jon; as well as the steady representation of 
Electra.” 

A breakdown of the type faces used in 
the 35 Linotype set books out of the 50 
winners follows:— 

“The Preferred Linotype Facess 

Janson 

Bodoni Book 

Baskerville 

Caledonia 

Electra 

Caslon Old Face 


Granjon 


Nwwrh A BUN 


Times Roman 


Bodoni 1 
Fairfield 1 
Old Style No. 7 1 


HILE the foregoing applies to fiction 
and non-fiction, textbooks came in 


Of the 53 


outstanding texts, 34 were set in Linotype 


for their share of recognition. 


with Caledonia the most popular in this 
field. More than 360 textbooks were sub- 
mitted for the competition and from these 
the outstanding 53 were selected. These 
books were first exhibited in New York and 
Usually they 


were shown in colleges, universities and 


then toured the country. 


libraries. 

“In making the selections, the jurors ap- 
praised the books for physical makeup, with 
only such regard for literary content as the 
recognition that its general nature has some 
relation to the effectiveness of its format 
and market. ‘Obviously, a third grade 
speller and a college mathematics text call 
for different degrees of ruggedness and 


The submitted books were di- 


vided into three groups: elementary, sec- 


legibility.’ 


ondary and college, and an effort made to 
keep as fair a balance as possible in the 
This 


year the selections were 26 college texts, 


selections chosen from each group. 


18 high school, and nine elementary texts. 
“In evaluating each book, jurors con- 
sidered binding, design, material and work- 
manship; the choice of type and paper; the 
legibility and attractiveness of the page; and 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Here are all 35 of the Linotyped items in the 1949 Fifty Books exhibit—Courtesy, 


The Linotype News 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


FTER some discussion, the staff of 
the Blair Breeze, Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., working under 
the direction of their editor, Stuart Loory, 
decided on editorials from their own paper 
to fulfill their assignment for this page of 
The 
Blair Breeze is campaigning editorially for 
These se- 


lections cover their major interest and may 


Review. As it now happens, the 


certain changes on the campus. 


serve as examples of points to be made in 


such a campaign. 
x x 


WHAT ARE STUDENT AFFAIRS? 
This issue of The Breeze carries the com- 

Upon 

reading the Constitution the editors found 


plete Student Council Constitution. 


a few points which were outmoded or not 
enforced. We have learned from the Coun- 
cil that the entire Constitution is going to 
be revised, so we will not bother to point 
out all of the faulty clauses. 

There is, however, one part of the docu- 
ment which we feel is too important to let 
This is Article II 
which concerns the meetings of the Council 
We 
would like to quote parts of this Article. 

“At the call of the Headmaster the four 
Senior officers shall attend Faculty meet- 


The 


officers shall have the privilege of entering 


pass without comment. 


with the Faculty and Headmaster. 


ings pertaining to student affairs . . . 


into discussions and suggesting measures 
in the interest of the student body.” 

Why wasn’t the Student Council allowed 
to sit in on the Faculty meeting when they 
voted on the Peddie week-end? If this 
isn’t pertaining to student affairs, what is? 
We know that the Council had an extensive 
argument mapped out which they never had 
a chance to present. A clause in a con- 
stitution is entirely useless if it is not ad- 
hered to. 
stitution. 
by it! 


On paper, we have a fine con- 
Why don’t one and all abide 


f<F # 
VESPERS CONTROVERSY 


It seems we all agree on one fact: the 
start of our vespers schedule of Sunday 
night programs was far from the quality 
it should have been. 


sidered the whole system of vespers as a 


We have all con- 


waste of time and money. We're looking 
at it from the wrong angle, for the system 
is not to be blamed, but rather the way it 


has been managed in the past. While the 


Eight 


last two years have seen some good pro- 
grams, the general opinion of them seems 
to have been unfavorable. In the past, 
programs were run every Sunday, and avail- 
able funds were low. 

This year the school has doubled the 
appropriations, and the vespers are being 
held every other Sunday. This is making 
it possible to procure better programs. The 
unfortunate program that got us off to such 
a bad start was a last minute fill-in for 
the General Electric Science Show, which 
was originally scheduled for the first date 
and which was unable to appear at the last 
minute. The school would have done better 
to have dropped the program entirely than 
to take anyone sight-unceen. But there 
are some good programs ahead: several 
excellent movies, concerts, and at a later 


date the G.E. Science Show. 


off, negotiations are under way to secure 


To top it 


Evelyn MacGregor, nationally known con- 
cert singer, for our stage in the spring. 

So why don’t we reserve our decisions 
until we see what kind of programs we'll 
have throughout the year? 


ee 
HERE WE GO AGAIN 

We of The Breeze staff wish to take 
this opportunity to say “Hello” to the new 
students and masters and also to all of our 
old readers whether they be students, mas- 
ters, or, anyone else who is in some way 
connected with the Academy. 

It is to the new students in particular that 
we would like to import a few words of 
wisdom. Life at Blair poses an intricate 
problem for you—a problem that will have 
to be solved. Your record when you leave 
the school will show what kind of job you 
may have done. You may have heard 
these words on many different occasions 
in the past, but there is too much truth 
in them to let them go without reiterating. 

First and foremost are your studies. They 
above all should not be neglected. When 
the final sum is totaled, it will be the grades 
which show who will go to the college of 
his choice, and who will fall by the way- 
side. We do not mean to say though that 
Take 


an active part in the many extra-curricular 


you should all become bookworms. 


activities that the Academy affords. There 
are clubs and societies to please the tastes of 
almost any individual. Choose the one or 


ones which you enjoy and become an active 


participant in their programs. If you can- 
not take part in any of the varsity athletic 
events, support these teams. There can 
never be too much school spirit at an in- 


stitution such as ours. 


In conclusion, be friendly with your school 
mates. Friends will number among your 
most important possessions at school. Be 
careful concerning them. 

Remember, that you can only take out of 


Blair what you put into it. 


7, vt F 
STUDENT COUNCIL ACTS 
In its last issue The Breeze published an 
editorial posing the question: “Why doesn’t 
the faculty observe the Student Council 
Constitution a little more?” 


We have learned this week that the Coun- 
cil has taken steps to revise the Constitution 
in order to obtain a method for controlling 
distasteful displays of misconduct on the 
part of members of the Student body. It 
is hoped that this revision will bring an 
answer to that question. 

The new provision allows the individual 
members of the Council to recommend to 
the Faculty Advisor of the Council punish- 
ment for any offense which the Council 
to the welfare 

The Council 


hopes through this method to eliminate such 


feels will be detrimental 


of the entire student body. 


sore spots as the pin-ball situation in the 
village, and thus gain a little more respect 
from the Faculty. If the Council can prove 
that it can eliminate trouble and deal ef- 
fectively with the “trouble makers,” it may 
be able to convince the Faculty of the Coun- 
cil’s influence on student affairs and con- 
duct. What they are striving for is the 
elimination of situations in which thought- 
less conduct on the part of a few students 
jeopardizes the privileges of the student 
body as a whole. 

this if 
we are not all behind them. We can push 


The council cannot succeed in 


their proposals by adhering to their advice 
and making the present plan a success. 


Complimented 


I have found the report entitled “Pre- 
vailing Practices in the Administration of 
High School Newspapers in California” 
most interesting and enlightening. Would 
it be possible for you to mail a couple of 
additional copies to me?—John I. King, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Avon Lake, Ohio. 


The School Press Review 












AVE you ever tried to get anyone 

into the Hall of Fame? That’s a 

project that is much in the minds 
of the students of the John Gorrie Junior 
High School in Jacksonville, Florida, and 
the school publications, particularly, the 
Siren, the school’s yearbook, are making 
every effort to see that no stone lines un- 
turned to assure its success. 

A full page in the 1949 issue was devoted 
to a picture of the statue of Dr. John 
Gorrie now in the Capital in Washington, 
and three more pages were devoted to pic- 
tures and an article telling the story of his 
life and labors. There’s a monument to 
him in Apalachicola, a five-mile bridge 
across Apalachicola is named after him, a 
World War II Liberty Ship was named 
for him and a Junior High School in Jack- 
sonville bears the name of one of Florida’s 
outstanding men and one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors. It is probable each 
and every one of us has an undesignated 
monument to him in our homes. 

Who is John Gorrie? 

He’s the man who invented the ice ma- 
chine and mechanical refrigeration. No 
more need be said. There isn’t a person 
in the country who isn’t indebted to him 
every day of his life. That’s what the boys 
and girls in John Gorrie Junior High 
think and they are doing their best to see 
he becomes an honored member of the 
illustrious few in the Hall of Fame located 
on a high hill above the Harlem River, 
overlooking the City of New York, on the 
campus of New York University. 

The Junior High School named in his 
honor celebrated its 25th anniversary in 
1949. The Siren, in observing that anni- 
versary, gave a prominent place to the life 
and works of Dr. Gorrie. 

When the school opened, one of the 
faculty members was Mrs. Laural Buxton 
Hobbes, a teacher of English. She decided 
she wanted to know something about the 
man for whom the new school was named 
and about ten years ago began a serious 
pursuit of the subject. She found out 
there was nothing about him even in the 
Encyclopedia Britticanica so she got up a 
petition and sent it to the editors. That 
didn’t work so she had the state legis- 
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Hall of Fame Project Pushed 
By John Gorrie Junior High 


lature petition for his inclusion. That 
worked. To add to his honors, he is the 
only person mentioned in that famous pub- 
lication in the course of its 173 year history 
who got in on a legislative petition. 


OHN Gorrie was born in 1802 on the 
J island of St. Nevis in the West Indies 
and came to Charleston, S.C., when he was 
one year old. He took his medical degree 
at Fairfield Medical College, since discon- 
tinued, and went to Abbeville, S.C., in 1827 
to practice medicine. Six years later he 
moved to Apalachicola, Fla., under contract 
to the Federal Government to treat ill and 
injured sailors and opened a small hospital 
there. Scourges of yellow fever and malaria 
turned his attention to draining and filling 
swamps. 

He noticed that sleeping in cooled rooms 
gave his patients relief and he cut a hole 
in the ceiling of one of his wards and 
hung a block of ice below it. But ice was 
expensive, being brought in by sailing ships 
from the north, and cost 50 cents to $1 
a pound. Few could afford it. 

Next, he installed a steam-driven pump 
to force air through the room and an acci- 
dent led to the discovery of the ice-making 
machine. One night, a nurse forgot to 
turn off the pump and the next morning 
it was noticed that the moisture had frozen 
on the pipes. That was the beginning of 
the ice-machine. He secured a patent on 
it in 1851 but couldn’t secure funds to 
finance the project. He died in 1855 and 
it was more than twenty years before his 
invention began to come into use. 


LL of this was called to the attention 

of the CSPA by Mrs. Mabel H. 
Weaver, Adviser to the Siren, who sug- 
gested that if it was not contrary to the 
policy of the Association a letter could be 
written to the Director of the Hall of Fame 
indorsing the petition of the students of 
John Gorrie Junior High School. This 
letter has been written and a_ gracious 
acknowledgement has been received. On 
the letterhead it states, “Every American is 
a shareholder in the Hall of Fame”. That 
means that if we believe we have benefited 
by the work of this great man, if we agree 
with what the students in the John Gorrie 


Junior High School have done their best 


to tell us, we, too, have a chance to vote 
on this project. 

Never before has any school publication 
in the United States indorsed and pro- 
moted a cause of such a nature. It is 
The College of 


Electors, some of America’s most distin- 


a unique opportunity. 


guished people, will meet in June, 1950, to 
decide on the names of those whose busts 
shall be added to the number now on view 
in the Hall of Fame. They will read and 
discuss the petitions and, on the basis of 
the justice of the suggestions, will make 
their decisions. These petitions may be in 
the form of a letter or on a card. They 
may be sent in any time now, just so they 
reach the College of Electors before they 
meet in June. 

Address them to:—Director, Hall of 
Fame, | Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


Advisory Board Meets 
The Advisory Board of the Association 


held its first meeting of the current year 
at Columbia on Saturday, November 19, 
with twelve of the sixteen members present. 

After a brief review of the period since 
th previous meeting by the Director, con- 
sideration was given to the material for in- 
clusion in the 1950 Contest circulars and 
Entry Forms. Final copy was approved 
which was sent to the printer later in the 
day. The only major change was the elimi- 
nation of the Lithographer’s Competition, it 
being the desire of that Association to trans- 
fer its attentions to the yearbooks which 
are using their processes 

A discussion of plans for the 1950 Con- 
vention covered several proposals for the 
arrangements of meetings, the principal 
change being in arrangements for a broad- 
cast on Saturday morning from the Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria. As most of 
the other suggestions covered matters that 
are still pending, it is expected they will be 
announced in the next issue of The Review. 

The next meeting of the Board will be 
at the University on Saturday, January 14, 
when the Divisional Chairmen are expected 
to present their preliminary Convention pro- 
grams for announcement in the forthcoming 
Review. 


Paul Bode has succeeded Robert A. Bod- 
kin as Faculty Adviser to the Blair Breeze, 


the newspaper of Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N.J. 


Features of the Month... 


HEN Dr. Earl F. Robacker, 

Literary Adviser to the Orange 

of the White Plains, N.Y., High 

School, and the members of his staff were 

going through their files to select the fea- 

tures for this issue of The Review, they 

made full use of the opportunity to study 

and reflect on the writing of features as 
a phase of school publications work. 

Dr. Robacker states, “that the concept 

of ‘feature’ material has changed widely 

I used 


to have writers who, given a starting point, 


from what it was a few years ago. 


could sit down with a gleam in the eye 
and bat out a really clever story . . . Now 
it’s a column or nothing, and I’m struck 
by the idea that it seems to be that way 
everywhere.” They found that “columns 
of trivia, specialized and assorted, are blos- 
soming under the name of feature writing.” 

Dr. Robacker has a point. There are 
some splendid books on feature writing, an 
art in itself. Would it be too much to sug- 
gest that at least once a year an article, 
a chapter, or a book on the subject be 


consulted? 


* x 


DAILY REPORTER OF 1908 


ANNOUNCES DETAILS OF FIRST 
ISSUE OF ORANGE 


How 


cared for? 


horse? Is 


about your he well 

Much as those may sound like items 
from a horse trader’s journal, they are not. 
They are from an ad in the November 21, 
1908, White Plains Daily Reporter, a copy 
of which was brought to school by Hazel 
Smith WPHS What captured 


Hazel’s attention was a front-page head- 


senior. 


line reading “High School Students to Run 
Monthly Paper.” 

Yes, a twelve-page monthly paper was 
the first issue of The Orange. Or perhaps 
it would be more nearly correct to say that 
it was the grandparent of the present 
Orange. At any rate, a great many changes 
have been made since that first publication 
just forty-one years ago. 


In 1908, according to the Daily Reporter, 
the staff was a large one, composed princi- 
pally of editors and printer’s assistants. For 
example, the “head newsboy” was Clarence 


The 


printer’s devil was Alvin Morgenroth, and 


Smith, “a mighty football player.” 


the lofty position of chief type-cleaner was 
held by Herbert Sherman. 


Ten 


Advice to the lovelorn was dealt out by 
Ned Long, while Chauncey Fish, later 
mayor of White Plains, presided over the 
women’s page. A present Dean of New 
York University’s School of Commerce, 
Gerald SeBoyar, handled Sunday business. 
Real estate? Of course—“Pop” Turnure 
was the man for the job. 

Despite the fact that type-cleaners and 
copy 
fashion and sports editors go unnamed, al- 


boys are mentioned prominently, 
though the paper claims that “they have 
been working overtime.” Evidently saving 
the best for last, the article reserves its final 
filler paragraph for the fact that John 
Herring was editor-in-chief. 

Incidentally, the paper also revealed that 
the Village of White Plains boasted three 
theatres; a mew restaurant—‘Scale’s”— 
which served regular dinners for twenty- 
five cents; a school budget of $22,076.39 
(now it’s in the millions); and a raging 
Board of Education battle as to whether 
or not the schools should be closed the day 
after Thanksgiving. 

. . . By the way, how is your horse? 


By Nancy Evans 
The Orance 
Senior High School 
White Plains, New York 


T° Vg 
GOOD OLD DAYS NOT SO 
WONDERFUL, PIPER WRITER 
DISCOVERS 

It was one of those dreary assemblies. 
The principal was speaking. 

“Let me welcome all of you new stu- 
dents to Morris. I suppose all of you know 
that no other school has as many of the 
modern facilities as Morris has. It is your 
duty to uphold our high traditions by fol- 
lowing certain rules. Girls—absolutely no 
makeup is allowed. Boys—there will be 
no speaking to girls except on classroom 
matters.” 

This isn’t Dr. Bernstein 
who is speaking and this isn’t the Morris 
High School of 1949. This is 1906. In 


those days, the typical girl had to wear 


You’re right. 


her dress down to the ankles and wore 
no makeup. Girls didn’t look like “braves 
on the war path,” as they do now. 

Even so, fellows didn’t have much of a 
Girls and boys 
came into the building through different 


chance way back then. 


doors, and there was no delightful gossip- 
ing before the bell. Students went straight 


to their official rooms. There the teacher 


glared ominously at the fellows who even 
Nowadays—- 
Why, 


that’s the best place to make a date for 


dared to glance at a girl. 
what doesn’t go on in a classroom! 


next Saturday. 

I really pity those poor students. As 
soon as the bell rang, they marched out 
single file on the right side of the hall. But 
their room was on the left side, two doors 
from their official room; the only sensible 
thing to do, according to the rules, was to 
walk all the way around the hall. Perhaps 
they were taking a morning constitutional. 

Meanwhile, you couldn’t so much as say 


The only 


thing you could do was to smile at your 


a word to the next person. 
friends (but never those of the opposite 
sex) and I do wonder how you did make 
friends. 

In the classroom you concentrated only 
on your work, while now the fellows con- 
centrate only on that cute girl next to 
them; and the girls concentrate on that 
handsome fellow two rows down, except in 
a certain geometry class, where the girls 
concentrate on the handsome young teacher. 

I guess the teachers didn’t trust pupils 
too much in those days, for at the end of 
the fourth period they checked the attend- 
ance again. But in the year 1906 no one 
would have dared to cut. Need I say that 
now more pupils are on the cut list than in 
class? 

The lunch was eaten in the classroom 
long, oh, so long ago, except for the kids 
who brought their lunches. Imagine, they 
didn’t try to make a mad dash downstairs 
to be the first one in line! 

Some folks prefer the good old days. 
I'll take the modern. 

By Hannah Strauss 

The Morris Piper 

Morris High School 

New York City 

. ¢ 
REVIEW OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
DISCLOSES PAST TRIUMPHS, 
PERSONALITIES, FASHIONS 

What were the burning issues circulat- 
ing through the corridors of Tucson High 
What 


gridiron triumphs were gleefully celebrated? 


School five, ten, fifteen years ago? 


Did activities now forgotten provide yes- 
terday’s students with as much fun as we 
enjoy? What personalities guided campus 
life? A brief course in this THS history 
via back issues of the Cactus Chronicle 
unearths items that may interest or amuse 
°49 bookbearing Badgers. 
1928 


Hobbling about in ankle-tight skirts and 
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sporting sleekly marcelled locks were pert 
co-eds of this daring era. Young journal- 
ists, under the sponsorship of Miss Alice 
Vail, put the Chronicle to press as it began 
its tenth year. In the season’s first football 
attractive Tucson trampled the Miami Van- 
dals 36 to 2. 
diligently rehearsing their initial production, 
“Boomerang.” Jazz-crazed students were 
urged by bold black ads to “Come in and 
buy the new Victrola with Radiola.” High- 
lighting Saturday matinee dates was the 
new John Gilbert-Greta Garbo epic, “Love.” 
1930 
This depression year saw Tucson High’s 


Aspiring Thespians were 


enrollment figures zoom as statistics re- 
vealed representatives from 37 states in the 
student body. A disillusioned trigonometry 
teacher reported that only 11 students had 
Blazoned 


across the pages was a local clothing store’s 


enrolled in his fascinating class. 


anonuncement of a special offer—‘a suit 
complete with vest and two pairs of knickers 
for $13.75.” The pigskin eleven were 
chest-thumping after holding the Arizona 
Frosh to a 0-0 tie. 

1934 

Students cruelly wrenched away from 
summer pleasures were welcomed by Stu- 
dent Body President Max Medema. Re- 
turning from an extensive European tour 
was Spanish teacher Miss Ida Celaya. 
Danny Romero began his popular role as 
senior class mentor. The High School Inn 
casually feated ten-cent sodas and nickel 
sandwiches. 1941 

For the eighth consecutive year the 
Chronicle achieved highest International 
Honor rating. Andy Tolson, Dean of Boys, 
related in an interview his vacation fishing 
yarns. Injecting more vitality into school 
refrains and cheers was the newly organized 
Pep Squad. 
formed when a new office policy required 
that a nurse check on all doubtfully dis- 
abled. 

Back to the vaults go the printed memo- 
ties of school years past. May the Chron- 
icle scribe of 1960, doing a similar assign- 
ment, faithfully retell our 
achievements. 


Many chronic absentees re- 


antics and 


By Judy Malone 
The Cactus Chronicle 
Tucson Senior High School 
Tucson, Arizona 
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CARL MEYER WITNESSES HALF 
CENTURY OF ENTHUSIASTIC 
LOCAL GRID BATTLES 


Football in 1896 exhibited the same en- 
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thusiasm and vigor that today has, accord- 
ing to Carl H. Meyer, principal of Lincoln 
High School, who has witnessed the past 
fifty years of the grid sport. 


The first regular football team in Canton 
was organized in 1895. In 1896 the first 
actual sports association or booster club 


was organized. 


Mr. Meyer began his football career by 
playing, before he entered high school, on 
neighborhood teams. During his sopho- 
more year at Central High School he played 
center on the scrub team. Later, as captain 
in his junior and senior years on varsity, 
his team was required to play both college 


and professionals in order to maintain a 


season of straight games. 

Comparing the facilities of the bygone 
era with those of today, Mr. Meyer cites 
the program of procedure. The older ball 
teams had no coaches or directors, merely 
captains to direct the play. Many impro- 
vised materials for play were introduced 
as compared to the modern equipment of 
the present. 

Professional football no doubt also be- 
gan in the sports-minded region of Stark 
County. 

(This story is headed by a remarkably 
sharp cut of the football team of fifty 
years ago.) 


The Lincoln Echo 
Lincoln High School 
Canton, Ohio 





Tips for the Editor . . . 


A Calendar of Campus Activities, carry- 
ing 400 new tested ideas for heads of col- 
leges, high schools, junior colleges and acad- 
emies—and their editors—for the 1949-50 
academic year, now in use by 1500 schools 
in the U. S. and its Possessions, Cuba, Can- 
ada, Philippines and Turkey, and indicating 
the best possible ways to “cover” the insti- 
tutions, may be obtained from the author 
and publisher, John H. McCoy, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, for $2.50 a copy. 








How the high school newspaper can assist 
in the promotion of the Schools Savings 
Program of the U. S. Treasury is explained 
in the 1949 Student Councils’ Handbook, 
annual publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. Available on ap- 
The High School Clipsheet is 
The Spring 


issue of the School Savings Journal, semi- 


plication. 
available, also, upon request. 


annual magazine of the Edcation Section, 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division of the Treas- 
ury, will be available at the beginning of 
the new semester early in 1950. Glossy 
prints of the cover and the Poster are also 
available. The 16 mm film, “America, the 
Beautiful” (and it is beautiful) is available 
at cost on a long lease basis to schools. 
Write to Teaching Film Custodians, 1600 
Eye Street, Washington, D.C., for further 
information. And if your school has a 
good record of regular saving by the School 
Savings method, send the story to the High 
School Clipsheet, Education Section, U.S. 
Treasury, Washington 25, D.C. Be sure 


you get on the mailing list! 


The 14th Annual International Printing 






Ink (IPI) Essay Contest, conducted by the 
National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, approved by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, will center 
this year about “Color Printing as an Eco- 
nomic Force.” This is the oldest and most 
popular competition in the graphic arts field 
drawing, last year, more than 20,000 stu- 
dents from 500 schools in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii. Prizes and Awards 
—cash, pins, certificates—are awarded on 
a national and local basis. The deadline is 
January 14, 1950. Full information may 
be obtained by writing Mr. Fred J. Hart- 
man, Educational Director, National Gra- 
phic Arts Education Association, 412 Na- 
tional Savings and Trust Building, 719 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Impetus, a monthly review of recon- 
struction in education, science and culture, 
successor to Reconstruction Newsletter, has 
Published each 
month in English, French and Spanish by 


just come off the press. 


the Department of Reconstruction of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, it is published free 
of charge and is sent to individuals and 
organizations throughout the world from 
Unesco House, 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 
l6e, France. 
living standards in under-privileged areas 
of the earth. 


It is devoted to raising the 


It will be a platform for 
presenting opinion and exchanging views 
on reconstruction and development and in- 
vites contributions in the form of letters, 
articles, photos and sketches. 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Eleven 


Writing Special Features 
(Continued from Page 3) 


prove your material. 

One oft quoted utility article is the one 
written about a very beautiful circus girl 
whose measurements were the accepted per- 
fection of America’s famous bathing beauty 
winners. “The use of a trapeze is respon- 
sible for my figure and retaining my youth,” 
the circus belle was quoted as proclaiming. 
Her picture and the article were reprinted 
a number of times. Once, however, would 
have been enough since the department 
stores and the local health gymnasiums were 
immediately flooded with orders for bars and 
fixtures for every house that held a lady in 
search of a better figure and eternal youth. 


ERSONAL experience stories demand 

a new approach. One recent illustra- 
tion of an appealing feature is the story 
of the two veterans and their wives who are 
living on an island earning what little 
money they need by selling fish to the main- 
land. Theirs is the escape to a spot such 
as we have often vowed to see. Of course 
we’re eager to know how the venture turned 
out if only by vicarious experience. 

The confession article is popular mainly 
because some readers like unvarnished tales 
told in a confidential manner. 

The narrative article is used to present 
facts in the same manner as the short story 
—with conversation, rapid action, vivid de- 
scription, thrilling adventure, and suspense. 
This material should entertain as well as 
inform the reader. 

William H. Fort’s narration on frogs en- 
titled “Many a Hop and a Skip from the 
Marsh to the Frying Pan for Mr. Frog” 
combines facts with humor and excellent 
writing. Here is an excerpt: 

“Frogs is frogs, no? they live in marshy 
meadows, don’t they? And they start to 
croak around sundown and they’re much 
more expensive than round steak or lamb 
So what more is there to know? 


Much 


chops. 

“Much more, my dear fellow. 
more.” 

A good exercise is to list two ideas for 
narartive articles that would be suitable for 
newspaper sections. List also source mate- 
rial, a possibly authority, and then make an 


outline for each idea. 


I AM asked very often how to start fea- 
ture articles so that they will be dif- 
ferent and then, how to keep them different. 


Twelve 


There are about ten ways to begin features. 
They are: 

1. Noun or name lead. Start with a 
noun preferably without a modifier for sim- 
plicity if possible. This noun is the most 
important thing in the story. Another form 
starts with the name of a particular person, 
place or thing. 

Examples: 

“Rain followed by more rain spoiled all 
chances of the many-times-postponed county 
track meet.” 

“Miss Mary Mills, and of course we 
don’t mean to be personal, is so decorative 
that we hope she'll remain as secretary to 
the principal for a long, long time.” 

2. Quotation Lead. 


tion lead may open with any good gram- 


The direct quota- 


matical construction and is used in cases 
where the most important point of the story 
is being expressed in the exact words used 
by some person. Often what is said is more 
important than who said it. 

Examples: 

“T like the town of Westport very much, 
and believe that the students are above av- 
erage.” With these words, Elwood Tracey, 
the new physical education teacher, let it 
be known that it was time to form a mutual 
admiration society. 

“Suspension but not expulsion is practiced 
in all the schools of Macedonia,” the chair- 
man of the board announced in his monthly 
talk today. 

3. Preposition Lead. The prepositional 
phrase is often used as a beginning because 
of its descriptive value. This type of lead 
is a scene setter: 

Examples: 

“Before a shivering crowd, Elaine Barton 
skated her way to a championship cup and 
the life of a star.” 

“Under the hideous makeup of the play’s 
bad man, John Ward hides the features that 
brought him the title of the school’s best- 
looking male.” 

4. Participle Lead. A participle lead is 
often useful. It is, of course, a form of a 
verb ending in “ing” or “ed” used as an 
If used as the opening word, 
it must modify the subject of the sentence 


adjective. 


which must be expressed, not merely under- 
stood or implied. Being a combination verb 
and adjective, the participle has the advan- 
tage of introducing both action and decrip- 
tion into the first words. 


Examples: 

“Striking in a blinding sandstorm, the 
Arabs regained yesterday’s lost territory.” 

“Batting in a sudden, rally, the 
Giants tallied three runs in the eighth.” 

5. Time Lead. This lead features the 


time element and frequently begins with 


late 


” 


adverbs “while” “when” “as” or “since.” 

“When the temperature reached 104°, 
Johnny Jones called off his 36-hole-finish- 
or-forfeit match, and invited the few re- 
maining spectators to return another day.” 

“While the trapeze artists swung gaily 
in the center of the circus tent, death came 
in the nearby animal ring.” 

6. Gerund Lead. A gerund lead be- 
gins with a form of verb ending in “ing” 
used as a noun. Usually the gerund is the 
subject of the sentence. 

Examples: 

“Breathing correctly with a swimming 
stroke is one of the easiest things in the 
world to observe, one of the hardest to 
imitate.” 

“Timing in a golf stroke is almost auto- 
matic to the seasoned player.” 

7. Casual Lead. A casual lead empha- 
sizes the reason or cause, and begins with 
such words as “because”. 

“Because losing a game now would ruin 
our hopes of entering the state tournament, 
Coach Walters called for practice and spe- 
cial training rules for the remainder of the 
month.” 

8. Conditional Lead. 


lead beginning states that the story is de- 


The conditional 


pendent upon some condition or supposition. 
The most common opening word is “if”. 

“If cheering and stirring music mean 
anything, the present football team has the 
right backing for a. successful season.” 

9. Infinitive Lead. This lead consists of 
a verb used with “to”. Frequently the in- 
finitive lead is particularly useful for ex- 
pressing action at the very onset of the sen- 
tence. 

“To raise money for new band uniforms, 
students of Melwood High School offered 
their services this week in a variety of in- 
formative handbills.” 

10. Striking Statement Lead. This lead 
may begin with any of the above gram- 
matical beginnings and is intended to catch 
the eye of the reader quickly. Such a lead 
is frequently referred to as an “astonisher 
lead.” 

Examples: 

“Do you believe in hard work with lots 
of laughter?” 
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ts 


“] sleep with a Cheetah.” 

A good way to become familiar with these 
various leads is to (1) build up a collection 
of clippings which illustrate the different 
types; (2) write one of your own using 
all ten leads; (3) go to the sources of news 
in your building and list ten stories to try 
to match with the ten leads. 


Now check your feature for errors. Re- 
member that a newspaper writer must be 
forever alert. Keep away from pronouns. 
They can create a puzzle for the reader 
unless all antecedents are clear. Opinions 
and comments are for the editorial. Leave 
them to him. Avoid superlatives for it is 
a form of bragging in writing. Steer clear 


of any statements which you can not prove. 


ATHOS is a difficult emotion to ex- 
press effectively in writing without over- 
doing the story and turning it into “sob 


stuf.” Try one. The loss of a loved pet, 


or an account of the return of the war 
dead to your town will furnish material. 
In direct contrast, try a feature story 
One of the 
most amusing that I have ever read was a 
by-product of a small stunt. We had been 
running a Male Fashion Column as a take- 


that is deliberately humorous. 


off on the serious Fashion Column for Girls. 
The editor of the male column was, quite 
naturally, Anonymous. As time went on, 
Mr. Anonymous thought that he should be 
relieved of his job. I agreed. But how? 
Finally we hit upon the idea of interview- 
ing numerous students, doing a short fea- 
ture to introduce them, and then having 
them guest-write the “Fashions for Men” 
for an issue. It worked perfectly. The 
guests provided color from their back- 
grounds and fresh humor when it was cer- 
tainly needed. 

And now, start writing, and many happy 


features of the day. 





Notes on a 1949 Yearbook 


sane are pretentious looking 


volumes on which more time, effort 
and funds are lavished by the 
schools and student bodies, to say nothing 
of the staffs and Advisers, than on any 
Yet, despite 


their grand appearance, their producers are 


other types of publications. 


so modest in their accomplishments that it 
is most difficult to get them to write about 
their work. 

This Association asks all the entrants in 
the annual critique and contest for year- 
books to tell something about the circum- 
stances under which the books are produced 
in the Self-Analysis section of the Entry 
Form. In addition, the Association urges 
all who find the space inadequate for the 
purpose to tell their story at greater length 
on supplementary sheets. It is from one 
of these notes that we have taken the in- 
formation concerning the making of the 
1949 King Jack which makes an interesting 
story in itself. 

This book was produced in the Webb 
City, Missouri, High School, under the di- 
tection of Miss Henrietta M. Crotty, the 
Adviser. In the 1949 CSPA Critique and 
Contest, it received a First Place rating. 
It is a printed book and was entered in the 
301-600 enrollment class. It is hoped that 


others may tell their contemporaries how 


they plan their books and meet their own 
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local problems. 
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HE 1949 King Jack has been desig- 

nated as a “Keepsake” yearbook, since 
its theme, “Our Town”, is considered as 
a background for our school. Drawings, 
photographs, editorial work, a brief history 
of Webb City’s past and of present day 
conditions, set forth above the advertise- 
ments, all carry out the theme. 

“The sketches of mines and tailing piles 
in the opening section indicate Webb City’s 
colorful origin and development as a mining 
town—for several years the richest zinc 
and lead mining district in the world. The 
factories and business buildings suggest its 
recent evolution into a factory town and 
the commercial center for smaller towns 
and villages nearby. The outline drawings 
are recognizable as actual buildings of Webb 
City—the post office, the Presbyterian 
Church, a school building, and a bank. 

“There are two feature sections of six 
pages each of Our Town and Our School, 
views of Our Town on the left, and of Our 
School on the right facing pages. 


HE King Jack staff makes its own 
dummy, and plans the layout and art 
work of the yearbook with suggestions and 
advice from the engraving company. The 
art work of King Jack 1949 was actually 
planned, and the original drawings were 








made by staff editors and artists; however, 
the artists of the engraving company worked 
over the designs, for our staff does not 
have the equipment necessary for a finished 
production requiring artistic precision. 

“Following the judges’ suggestions of 
earlier years, we have made informal pic- 
tures of the smaller groups, and have tried 
as much as possible to avoid having straight 
rows in larger groups. 

“We believe that our pictures this year 
are unique, in that they cover almost every 
phase of school and civic life and portray 
events which in future years will be of 
historical value. For example, the pictures 
of the high school building during the 
worst ice storm in the history of the district 
during the week of January 10-17, when 
trees and shrubbery were ruined and all 
industry and business were paralyzed. There 
being no electric power and, consequently, 
no lights, no heat, no telephone service, no 
radio, no publication of newspapers, there 
was, of course, no school. 


HE covers of the 1949 King Jack are 

more substantial than those of last 
year’s annual. Even though we might be 
able to pay for the stiff covers, it would 
hardly be feasible to use them. The com- 
panies that bind yearbooks demand that 
the printing be done on a sixteen-page press. 
Our printer has a four-page press. For 
reasons of sentiment and loyalty, we would 
not want to send our printing to another 
town. We have an excellent printer who 
has printed our yearbook since its inception 
in 1908. 

“In most instances, the words Compli- 
ments or Congratulations have been elimi- 
nated; however, a few of our patrons in- 
sisted upon having those words. 

“The money to publish the yearbook is 
raised from three sources: sales of annuals 
through a Queen Contest, advertisements, 
and classes and organizations. This year 
the staff added to the funds by projects 
such as concessions at a basketball game 
and a benefit dance. 

“We knew from the beginning of our 
work that the cost of our annual would be 
increased this year since both the printer 
and the engraving company had raised their 
prices. The development of the theme, 
Our Town, also, required many more pic- 
tures than are used with most themes. One 
of the extra pages, carrying seven pictures, 
alone cost $34 for photography and en- 
graving. Fortunately, we have a King Jack 
fund to take care of deficits.” 





Thirteen 


News and Notes 


Miss Angie Keene, formerly Adviser to 
La Prensita, the Spanish paper of the Cros- 
by High School, Waterbury, Conn., has 
resigned because of illness and her place 


has been taken by Mrs. Helen Rockey. 


ie 

Lee O. Hench, for a good many years 
the Adviser to The Sider Press, Oceanside, 
N.Y., Senior High School, and formerly 
President of the Empire State Scholastic 
Press Association, is now Director of Pub- 
licity and Public Relations at the State 
Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


a i 

Spencer S. Fishbaine, a teacher in Detroit 
Central High School since 1911, founder 
1921 


Adviser ever since, retired as a teacher in 


of the Central Student in and its 


This winter he is 
living at Coral Gables, Fla., but, unable to 


that school last June. 


surrender completely, has accepted a posi- 
tion as an instructor in a private school not 
far from the University of Miami where 
he will remain for the rest of the school 
year. 
ey ge -F 

Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman of the 
Board of Standards and Judging and Ad- 
viser to the York High Weekly, William 
Penn Senior High School, York, Pa., suf- 
fered the loss of his Mother in late Novem- 
The Associa- 
tion takes this opportunity to express to 


ber after a two-year illness. 


him and the family its sincerest sympathies. 


 €.°e 
“Public Relations Through the School 
Newspaper” by Gunnar Horn, Head of the 
English Department, Benson High School, 
Omaha, Neb., is an interesting and thought- 
provoking article in the November, 1949, 
issue of School Activities. 
Fi Fa 
Donald E. Brown, Director of the II- 
linois State High School Press Association 
and Assistant Professor of Journalism, gave 
his illustrated lecture on methods of im- 
proving the advertising section of high 
school yearbooks at two scholastic press 
meetings in late November. 
ee ss 
Professor Brown spoke at the Oklahoma 
Interscholastic Press meeting, sponsored by 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
and at the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation conference in Chicago. 


Fourteen 


The Director of the CSPA was recalled 
to active duty the middle of December and 
spent the remainder of that month in the 
Headquarters Training Section of the Air 
Force in the Pentagon at Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Murphy is a Lt. Col. in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

(+e 

Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, book editor 
of The School Press Review, and Eugene 
S. Foster, executive secretary of the Empire 
State FM School of the Air, will teach 
courses in journalism and radio at Cornell 
University’s summer session, Prof. William 
B. Ward, head of the Department of Ex- 
tension Teaching and Information at Cor- 
nell, announces. 

Dr. Campbell, professor of journalism at 
the University of Oregon and executive 
secretary of the Oregon Scholastic Press, 
founded the Temple Press Tournament at 
Temple University several years ago. While 
professor of journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where he served one year as acting 
dean, he took an active interest in the Em- 
pire State School Press Association. 

Professor Foster has been instructing in 
radio courses at Syracuse University School 
Before that he 
taught at the Universities of Maryland and 
Missouri and at the Shriven and Biarritz 


of Journalism since 1946. 


American Universities. 

Three courses are listed for the summer 
session, July 3 to August 12—news writing 
and editing, magazine article writing and 
radio in education. The latter course of- 
fered for the first time, includes a general 
study of the use of radio in the school cur- 
riculum with an introduction to script writ- 


ing and production in a campus studio. 


: 7 oe 
In a recent issue of the Durham, N.C., 
High School Hi-Ricket, appeared a news 
article on the appointment of Hon. George 
V. Allen as Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Allen is a graduate of Durham High 
School and Duke University. He will be 
remembered by the delegates to the 1949 
Convention for his inspiring talk at the con- 
cluding Luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand Ballroom. 
i i 
A letter to The Tower, of Princeton, 
N.J., High School, from Klasse VIII a, 
Oberrealschule Aschaffenburg, Aschaffen- 
burg, Germany, with whom the editors have 


March, 1948, 
states that the German pupils have adopted 


been corresponding _ since 


a new Constitution of the Extra-Curricular 
Organization of the Aschaffenburg High 
School. They quoted from their old Con- 
stitution which was written in 1864: “The 
following are punishments: reprimands and 
threats, impositions, detention in the after- 
noon, confinement at home for four weeks 
during vacations, solitary confinement in 
prison for three days with only bread and 
water, corporal punishment, and dismissal 


The 


German students report that the new Con- 


also means banishment from town.” 


stitution, modeled after that of Princeton 
High School, is the first democratic one in 


their history. 


ct 
The Hi-Life, of Columbia, S.C., High 
School, is now in its 25th year of publica- 
tion. A silver anniversary dinner was held 
in October, and was attended by members 
of the past staffs of the newspaper as well 


as the incumbent staff. 


And quoted in a recent issue of The 
News, East Orange, N.J., High School, 
was a letter from the Director of the CSPA 
congratulating the staff on the conclusion 
of fifty consecutive years of publishing. It 
read, in part: “The membership of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association is 
honored at this opportunity to extend its 
congratulations to the staff of the East 
Orange High School News. The record 
of service to the school and alumni body 
which the news has written into the edu- 
cational history of the community during 
its first half century is most impressive and 
The 
News has been a member of the Associa- 
tion for 25 years. 


augurs well for the years to come.” 


tT ¥ FT 

Last year, the English classes of Miss 
Ramona Haltom of Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Wash., sent to France a “World 
Friendship Album”. This year, three of 
these albums have been sent to different 
parts of the world: Hamburg, Germany, 
Karachi, Pakiston, and Antwerp, Belgium. 
The albums are made up of (1) letters 
abount Lincoln High School and Tacoma, 
(2) art work, and (3) photographs of the 
students who have worked on the albums. 
“These albums are meant to bring a picture 
of our school and town to foreign students, 
and also ‘to encourage them to return one 
telling us of themselves”, reports the Lin- 


coln News. 
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Are Yearbooks Here to Stay? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


Is the future of high school yearbooks 
secure? No, say some administrators, be- 
wailing deficits. No, say some educators, 
deploring the mediocrity of editorial prod- 
ucts. 

Well, it is true that some yearbook staffs 
close the year with deficits. Worse yet, 
a few administrators 
permit the school 
and staff to evade 
its financial responsi- 
bility. Certainly no 
yearbook should be 
published in a high 
school without the 
minimum resources 


necessary. 


Laurence Campbell 


Traditional yearbooks often cost too much 
for the money. Padded covers, stilted copy, 
blurred pictures, poor typography may make 
the book an atrocity. Such books are not 
worth the time the staff and adviser put 
on them to produce them or of the pur- 
chasers to read them. 

But this isn’t the whole story. Year- 
books in almost all high schools can be 
worthwhile. They can be worthwhile if the 
staff and adviser study Calvin J. Medlin’s 
School Yearbook Editing and Management 
(Manhattan: Kansas State College Press. 
104 pp.) and apply the book’s principles. 

Thirteen topics are covered in this ex- 
cellent introduction to the editorial, finan- 
cial, and mechanical problems of yearbook 
production. Chapter titles are: the school 
annual and its functions, the staff to do 
the job, the theme or pattern of the book, 
planning the book in detail, getting pictures 
to tell the story, working with the engraver, 
working with the printer, writing and edit- 
ing copy, producing the book on schedule, 
budgeting and controlling finances, methods 
of raising revenue, keeping complete finan- 
cial records, production of offset yearbooks. 

Medlin’s book is authoritative, for the 
author reports what he has learned through 
experience and research. The presentation 
is balanced and clear. The illustrations are 
effective. Undoubtedly every high school 
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yearbook staff should have several copies of 
School Yearbook Editing and Management 
if it wants the future of its yearbook to be 
secure. 

If your school wants a new stylebook, 
it should consider fully Joanna Zander’s 
Handbook for High School Journalists. 
The new edition—the sixth—may be ob- 
tained from the author at 933 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Without a doubt, this stylebook is one 
one of best ever developed for high school 
newspapers. For one thing, the author has 
taught in the field for two decades, achiev- 
ing national recognition for her significant 
service. 

The attractive 31-page handbook has 
twelve sections: general helps, preparation 
of copy, editing copy, style sheet, marks of 
punctuation, reference list, special sports 
forms, syllabication, proofreading, copy fit- 
ting, makeup, headlines. 

The alphabetical arrangement of the 
style sheet makes it very easy to use. All in 
all, the handbook is so well-planned that 
it should be adopted widely by the Ameri- 
can school press. 


Now and then staff members and advisers 
alike should dip into a book which at first 
may seem over their heads. Mass Com- 
munications (Urbana: University of II- 
linois Press. 552 pp.) edited by Wilbur 
Schramm is such a book. Yet it is not too 
deep for those who settle down and concen- 
crate on its contents. 


Mass Communications is a collection of 
significant studies in communications re- 
search, most of which have appeared in 
print. They have been selected and as- 
sembled to survey representative examples 
of work to date. It is not, however, an 
integrated introduction to the field. 


The six main sections deal with the de- 
velopment, control and support, process, 
content, audiences, and effects of mass com- 
munications. The appendix, though 
skimpy, contains supplementary information. 
The adviser interested in studying the social 


responsibility of the press should have a 


copy on hand for reference. 

Where can you find the principles of news 
reporting? Analyzed in reporting textbooks. 
Applied in newspapers. Both the textbooks 
and the newspapers should be studied by 
the would-be newsmen. 

The best collesction of news stories avail- 
able now is A Treasury of Great Reporting 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 784 pp. 
$5.) edited by Louis L. Snyder and Richard 
B. Morris. 

One hundred seventy-five examples of 
outstanding news stories are in this volume. 
The first concerns a news event in 1587; 
the last, news of the past decade. Names 
of the authors include many “greats” in 
journalism and literature. 

Certainly this impressive collection should 
inspire the amateur journalist as well as the 
professional newsman. For that reason, it 
should be a fine asset in the school library 
of the publication staff bookshelf. 

What good is publicity if it doesn’t get 
results? No good, of course. That’s why 
amateurs as well as professionals should 
attempt to make their efforts effective— 
unless they have lots of time to waste. 

Alice Partlow Curtis in Is Your Publicity 
Showing (Scranton: International. 211 pp. 
$2.) tells the beginner in clear and simple 
terms just how to prepare copy for standard 
outlets. 

Qualified by varied experience, the writer 
sketches the “how-to-do-it” essentials. She 
takes up publicity for newspapers, radio, 
television, employee publications, special 
publications, long-range campaigns, and so 
on. 

Any high school teacher or editor can 
learn a lot by reading this book—and do so 
almost without effort. That’s why the book 
is a good one to have around, for even 
principals ought to know more about public 
relations than tkey do. 

Aesop Glim’s Copy—the Core of Adver- 
tising (New York: McGraw-Hill. 258 pp. 
$3.) is intended to serve as a manual for 
advertising writers, particularly those at the 
foot of the ladder. 

Not a textbook, it is more a collection of 
observations than an integrated study. Even 
sO, it is a stimulating book, for its ten 
chapters deal with many of the major 
problems in writing advertising copy. 

Amateur copywriters can glean much 
sound sense from this book. For example, 
they should keep in mind Aesop Glim’s 
closing shot, “Advertising is the horn of 
the honest peddler and not the calliope on 
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the racketeer’s limousine.” 

The Human Nature of Playwriting 
(New York: Macmillan. 267 pp. $4) by 
Samson Raphaelson is as much a book on 
creative writing as on playwriting, one that 
should be stimulating to the talented be- 
ginner. 

Raphaelson is known widely as an author 
of plays for stage and screen as well as a 
teacher and one-time advertising man. His 
book presents his philosophy of writing 
rather than a formal treatise on writing 
techniques. 

The book contains a description of a class 
taught at the University of Illinois with 
much of the actual dialog in class included. 
It shows that writing involves thinking and 
living more than mastering forms and tech- 
niques of writing. 

The second edition of Careers in Jour- 
nalism, a 105-page booklet edited by the 
author of this column, can be obtained from 
Quill and Scroll Foundation. 

The World Is In A Mess 

We live in a messy world. We may be 

satisfied—or at least reconciled—with what 


We are happy to an- 


nounce that the closing 
date for the CARE- 
CSPA Soap Campaign 
has been extended to 


January 21, 1950  be- 
cause of the magnificent 
cooperation of the par- 
ticipating schools. 


happens within the United States. We can 
be nothing but disturbed, alarmed, or 
shocked by what happens abroad. 

We live in one world, in one sense; yet, 
looking at it another way, it is a world 
divided. The American—teen-ager or adult 
—cannot overlook this fact. 

Americans never have been able to dis- 
regard international relations. For proof, 
just read history. Better yet, read Graham 
Stuart’s The Department of State (New 
York: Macmillan. 517 pp. $7.50). 

This study of the organization, procedure, 
and personnel is a calm and comprehensive 
study of the department which has dealt 
with other countries since the time this re- 
public was founded. 
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Tips for the Editor 
(Continued from Page 11) 


The Science Clubs of America have an- 
nounced their Ninth Annual Science Talent 
Search with top awards of 40 all-expense 
paid trips to Washington, $11,000 in West- 
inghouse Scholarships and 260 “honorable 
mentions” which will include scholarship op- 
portunities. An attractive “Book of Facts” 
is available to all who write Science Clubs 


of America, 1719 N Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


The U. S. Office of Education prepared 
a memorandum on “The Seriousness of the 
Public School Situation” (Circular 249). It 
describes the increased child supply and the 
decreased teacher supply. 


The 1949 Catalog, “U. S. Government 
Films for School and Industry” describing 
1965 films and film strips of the Federal 
Government which have been released to the 
public for noncommercial, educational use, 
may be obtained free from the U. S. Office 


of Education. 


The Mountaineer, of Montclair, N.J., 
High School, last year sent copies of the 
newspaper to students in the Gernsheim 
Realgymnasium in Hesee, Germany, as well 
This year the 


as to other German schools. 


Montclair editors received a letter from 
the Gernsheim student editors telling them 
how much the papers were enjoyed and how 
useful they have been as models for the 


young Germans’ own newspaper. 


Ideas for Yearbook Staffs 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the use of color, illustration and presswork. 


“The 


lengthy to include in detail, but may be 


rules for submissions are too 
summarized: Textbooks designed and manu- 
factured in the United States or Canada 
between March 1, 1948, and March 1, 1949. 
The books should contain ‘presentation of 
principles or practice material that will aid 
in acquiring knowledge, designed to be 
studied or used for practice by pupils and 
to be used as a basis of instruction or drill 
by teachers,’ including work books and 
books for supplementary school reading.” 


HIS annual activity of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, with the 
subsequent exhibitions throughout the coun- 
try, should be a matter of great interest to 
all Advisers and editors in the school press 


field. 


those working on yearbooks for there is 


It is of particular significance to 


a similarity between the selection of these 
outstanding books and the earnest desire 
of Advisers and editors of annuals and 
classbooks to improve upon the volumes 
that have preceded theirs. 


While student publications must rely 
largely on the judgment and equipment of 
the local printshop, it is advisable to take 
advantage of every opportunity that may 
present itself to study and compare the 
work of the professional field. There must 
be keen competition for places on the 
roster of “Fifty Books”, representing as it 
does the accolade for printers and publishers 


for any given year. There must be feverish 
activity from one year’s announcement to 
the next to keep a place on the list once it 
has been secured. All of this competition 
tends to produce better books and to set 
high and higher standards for the general 
advancement of the arts of printing and 
publishing. 

Members of the school press field can 
appreciate the concern which those who 
enter this annual competition must have and 
their happiness, or dismay, when the results 
are announced. The situation is somewhat 
parallel to that surrounding the annual 
critiques and contests of this Association. 
The publishers, with advantages not readily 
available to the school press, must exercise 
increasing feats of ingenuity with each suc- 
ceeding year. 

The members of the school press have the 
added advantage of being able to study the 
results of the AIGA competition as well 
as the top-ranking books in their own com- 
petition. That it has become necessary for 
Advisers and editors to go beyond the limits 
of school effort for study and comparison 
becomes increasingly evident each year as 
one school attempts to copy the style and 
format of a prize-winner of the preceding 
year. The existence of the “Fifty Books”, 
many of them in the best-seller list and in 
libraries and book shops in all parts of the 
country, should provide an ample field for 
exploration for yearbook staffs hard pressed 
for ideas. 
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Revised Price.... New..... 


ie Yearbook Fundamentals 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


a 40-page booklet containing the rating 








sheets for Yearbooks used in the Annual 


on and after October 1, 1949 Critique and Contest together with explana- 


will be 


| tory text and suggestions for better books. 


20c to Members 
30c to Others 50c to Members 


| ae 75¢ to Others 
| (new printing) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. New York 27, N. Y. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 





Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). [temporarily out of print]. 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Microfilm—showing 67 Medalist newspapers—$6. 

Guide to 16 mm. Educational Motion Pictures that relate to Journalism and Newspapers, 10c. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing:— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
































For Better Publications in 1950 











The 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Announces Its 


y 


i 


26th Annual 
fer 


School Newspapers and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given SPECIAL AWARDS — All-Columbian Honor 


for publications receiving Medalist, First, Sec- Ratings, Literary achievements (Bronze Med- 


ond and Third Place ratings based on a 1000 als), Typographical and Hand-Set competitions 
(Certificates) , Fashion Column Contest (Silver 


—— : ; Plaque), and the Advertising Contest (Plaque) 
to determine their standing in comparison with supplement the General Awards in specific fields 


similar efforts throughout the country. of endeavor. 


point scoring system enabling Advisers and staffs 


DEADLINES 


Newspapers January 10, 1950 Magazines February 1, 1950 
Elementary School Publications January 10, 1950 


This Association dedicates itself to the task of 
maintaining the amateur standing of the student 
publication; of opposing the efforts of those who 
would make it an object of exploitation and an 
instrument of propaganda; of preserving it as an 
educational project and institution; and of keeping 
it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of the 
experiences of those who produce it and are served 
by it. 


1925 - - - 1950 
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